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THE POSSIBLE BOSTON, 


““He looked for a city which hath foundations, whose builder and 
maker ‘is God.” — HEBREWS Xi., Io. 


Tuis striking text has given the form to the ideal plans of 
Christian Reformers. Augustine, the great African leader, 
wrote a book called the Czty of God, which has held its place 
in literature as still a living book, with suggestions not all 
antiquated for civil society. Sir Thomas More’s Ouéopia, 
which is his city of God, is not a mere play of fancy made 
for amusement of writer or reader. It is a profound study 
of social science, which, when presidents or governors or 
heads of bureaux choose to read to-day, it is well for those 
they serve. 

Before such reformers there is a distinct vision of what 
civil order will be when God’s will is done on earth as it is 
done in heaven. Where such a vision or plan exists, that 
man does not work wildly or from hand to mouth. It fs true, 
on the other hand, that he is in danger of doing nothing, 
because he seeks for every thing. “The better,’ says Vol- 
taire, “‘is the enemy of the good.” It is a cynical statement, 
and dangerous. But it points out the risk which awaits 
Christian men and women, and all idealists. We are all to 
be careful, lest in our eagerness for the impossible best, we 
fail of that better, which is possible. 


Among the people who have squarely addressed them- 
selves to the building up a visible city of God upon this 
earth, the men who founded Massachusetts, and especially 
who founded Boston, are the most distinguished in modern 
times. They winnowed out from England about twenty 
thousand people of the class who were nicknamed ‘“ Puri- 
tans,” because they meant to keep their bodies pure. They 
did not believe in drunkenness nor adultery, as the dominant 
party in England practically did. They did believe in a pos- 
sible law of God on earth, and they meant to put it in prac- 
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tice in worldly legislation. For this purpose, they came to 
the end of the world. As long as they could, as long as 
they had power enough, they sbut out from their jurisdiction 
all persons who did not prepare to join in their plans. And 
those plans, including all their legislation, went forward for 
two generations, in this hope of establishing here the pattern 
town or State. 


When a year ago I was speaking here of Dr. Channing’s 
early ministry, I said, in passing, that he and the men roun:l 
him, fifty and sixty years ago, had this very hope for Bos- 
ton, that they might make it a city without the faults, 
vices, crimes, and dangers which literature and h.story con- 
nect with city life. In the calmest and most resolute way, 
these men, in a little town of thirty or forty thousand people,* 
set about that business with the highest idea,— an idea noth- 
ing short of perfection. ‘“‘ Possible perfection of human nat- 
ure” was the Channing motto. ‘Possible perfection of 
city nature,’— of the social methods of a large town,— that 
was the idea of this set of men. I ask you to-day to follow 
some of the more important of their theories and processes. 

First, of course, was public education. ‘They had, in the 
common school law of the State, the whole theory granted. 
But the practice was much below the theory. As early as 
1813, Dr. Channing and the men around him went to work 
on the public schools of Boston. There followed the eleva- 
tion of the Latin School, to be at that time the best school 
in America, the creation of the primary schools, the establish- 
ment of the English High School, which is spoken of in the 
pamphlets of the time as a new invention, the establishment 
of a similar school for girls, and the large improvement of 
all the grammar schools.t Of all this, we see the result 
to-day, when, from our whole population of the school age 
so called, from five to sixteen years namely, there are hardly 
fifteen hundred children in Boston not “ present or accounted 
for” at the daily roll-call of the schools. This is a degree 
of success without parallel, I believe, in any country at any 
time since school education began. 

That illustration of success shows what sort of perfect- 
ness these men expected in other lines of endeavor, as in 


*In 1810, the population of Boston was 33,250; in 1820, it was 43,298}; in 1830, it 
was 61,392. ; Fi 

{ This school for girls, which began under the charge of Mr. Bailey, was afterward 
given up on the plea of economy, to be re-established in 1852. 
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prison-work, in houses of reformation, in the arrest of pau- 
perism, in the suppression of intemperance. ‘They thought 
they could make a clean sweep. Boston was a small city 
and a very rich city. It was a very prosperous city, when it 
was prosperous. And it happened that the rich and powerful 
men were in accord with this new theory of ‘ honor all men.” 
It is the only instance known to me, where the real aristoc- 
racy of a town held a religion which did not part them, either 
in practice or in theory, from the lowest of the low. The 
Channing theory of life is absolute democracy, and it hap- 
pened to be held by the gentry of Boston. If anybody 
knew what was the right thing to do, such men as Jonathan 
Philips, Colonel Perkins, the Appletons, the Lawrences, and 
the rest, were behind that man with money, good-will, and 
power; and they meant to have that thing done. 


Of course, the leaders of movement in such a town looked 
curiously and eagerly on the questions of poverty, the rela- 
tions of the poor and the rich. 

In view of our arrangements of to-day, it is interesting to 
see that they did not make the provisions we find necessary 
for the supervision and regulation of alms-giving. 

They meant to prevent pauperism as a social disease. 

As a military man would say, they did not mean to have 
the enemy advance beyond their outworks. 

Dr. Channing, Dr. Ware, and the men around them, had 
studied with curious care the work of the social writers on 
the other side. ‘They knew all about the plans of Fellen- 
berg and Degerando and Robert Owen and, later down, of 
Fourier and Saint-Simon, They knew what is the truth,— 
that pauperism is a disease as much as scarlet fever is; 
one of those diseases, too, which you can prevent, but can- 
not cure. 

They did not expect to prevent pauperism by feeding the 
hungry or clothing the naked. 

They did mean to have a community in which men and 
women could feed themselves and clothe themselves. 

There was not, therefore, any general arrangement before 
the year 1851 for what we regard necessary,— the general 
supervision of alms-giving. 

The plans were all laid on the idea that alms-giving should 
be only accidental and occasional. 

What shows the idealism of these men is that the two 
principal measures set on foot with this view relied on moral 
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agencies. It was by making men more manly that they 
expected to rid their town of paupers. 

These two measures took their form in a private club, 
from which much that is good in those days sprung. It was 
sometimes called the Wednesday Club, but it was not the 
club so called which celebrated its centennial a few years 
ago. It was a club of thoughtful men, all of them Unita- 
rians, who met simply to discuss the desirable agencies for 
the moral and social improvement of this city. Among other 
things which sprung from its plans, this South Congrega- 
tional Church of ours is one. The club voted that it was 
desirable that there should be another Unitarian church in 
this part of the town; and from that vote this church grew. 
This club discussed the social, moral, criminal, and religious 
condition of the town and the best plans for its improvement, 
always having in view this possible perfect city, a city with 
foundations. Such men recognized the value of the estab- 
lished churches in this affair. They knew that people reg- 
ularly trained in religious habits did not often become paupers 
or criminals. But, noticing the risk in cities of the existence 
of a class not so connected, the “‘ Ministry-at-large”’ was 
established, to take in hand the people who had no church. 
It was not to feed them nor to clothe them; it was to minis- 
ter to them morally. It was to give to them the:self-reliance 
and backbone which belong to children of God who know 
they are his children. The original idea was that Dr. Tucker- 
man, who had volunteered, at his own charges, for this min- 
istry as early as 1826, in a town where there were not five 
thousand people not on the visiting-list of some clergyman, 
should watch over the education and moral welfare of those 
“unchurched” people, with such aid as he could obtain from 
laymen and laywomen who were willing to work and visit 
with him. He was not disappointed. When Dr. Henry Ware 
first asked for such volunteers, Frederic T. Gray, George 
Merrill, and Benjamin H. Greene presented themselves, and 
while they lived did efficient service in the work proposed. 
Such men as Robert C. Waterston, Charles F, Barnard, and 
Charles Faulkner are among those who soon. afterward 
joined cordially in this lay ministry. Three of these gentle- 
men were afterward ordained as clergymen. As you know, 
the organization which sustains this Ministry-at-large exists 
with increasing usefulness to this day. I am to speak of it 
further in a moment. 

Side by side with this, to work on more secular affairs, the 
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same group of men established in 1835 the “ Society for the 
Prevention of Pauperism.” ‘This society was not to relieve 
hunger or cold or nakedness. It was to prevent them. I 
know of no other city in the world which has started with so 
clear-sighted an effort. The society was to see that intelli- 
gence offices were regulated, and that men who needed em- 
ployment had a chance. It was to regulate pawn-broking, 
and see that the poor were not fleeced by usurers. It was 
to transfer labor where there was a glut to places where there 
was a need. It was to facilitate education for industry. In 
any way it could find, it was to prevent pauperism. ‘This 
society also has now existed for near fifty years. I doubt if 
it has ever expended $5,000 a year. But it has kept down 
the ascending tide of pauperism. ‘That is what it was for. 

Both these plans were well in order when Boston was still 
a town of some fifty thousand people, of homogeneous Eng- 
lish blood. There was one small Catholic church in the 
town. ‘The men who established them were the same men 
who controlled, in those days, the politics of Boston and of 
Massachusetts. They had the confidence of the richest 
merchants and capitalists of New England. If any branch 
enterprise were needed to carry out such plans, it was at 
once established. If you needed a blind asylum, you had 
that. If you needed a deaf and dumb asylum, you had that. 
They had really good right to flatter themselves, in the insig- 
nificant population of their jails and their poor-houses, that 
they were working out the problem; and that here was to be 
a city which, for freedom from crime and freedom from pau- 
perism, might challenge comparison with the most favored 
village or Arcadian valley in all the world. 

But all such computations were doomed to disappoint- 
ment, from an element wholly unexpected. In 1832, the 
wave of Irish emigration to America began. Within two or 
three years, Boston felt it. It was unexpected. It was dis- 
liked. Some of the least wise of our gentlemen here actually 
established an office on Long Wharf, and paid a secretary, 
with the purpose of dissuading Ireland from emigration. I 
knew this gentleman well. He sent out circulars, and wrote 
articles for Irish papers, to explain to Patrick that he had 
better stay at home. So Mrs, Partington swept back the 
tide with her broom! ‘The wave increased. The famine of 
1845 and 1846 made it a deluge. Of that deluge, Boston 
has received the largest proportional share. At this mo- 
ment, in proportion to our numbers, our population of Irish 
blood is larger than that of any other city in America. 
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That is to say that, on your fine plans for curing pauper- 
ism before it existed, you now had with every year ten thou- 
sand people poured in, a fifth part of whom were paupers 
ready-made. On your fine plans of meeting such evils in 
advance by nobly educating the children, you now had 
poured in on you every year ten thousand men and women, 
who had been educated by penury, whose childhood was 
over, and whose characters were formed. And, again, on 
your fine plans for treating such evils by moral and religious 
influence, carried in personal tenderness to each separate 
home, you had ten thousand people in a year thrown in, who 
would not listen to the first word you said on religion, on the 
will of God, or the duty of man, without suspecting it,— nay, 
believing it,— as they were taught to believe it, to be damna- 
ble heresy. With this deluge of a population which Boston 
did not train, and for which old Boston was in no sort re- 
sponsible, came to an end, a generation ago, the immediate 
hope that here should be a town in which alms-giving should 
be virtually unknown, and in which vice, godlessness, and 
crime should be at a minimum, steadily less and less, until 
the perfect end. 

So far did the original aversion to any organized alms- 
giving give way, of necessity, that in 1851 it became nec- 
essary to organize the Provident Association. I am proud 
to say that, when the necessity existed at last, it was in this 
church and in the Warren Street Chapel, blood sister of this 
church, that this organization began, under the wise direc- 
tion first of Mr. Charles F. Barnard, assisted then by our 
own minister, Mr. Huntington. The necessity was forced on 
them, and wisely and practically they met it. This was six- 
teen years after the Society for Preventing Pauperism was 
formed. So long and so successfully had that society and 
its sister, the Ministry-at-large, done what they were meant 
to do. In our own time, we find it necessary to make the 
fuller organization of the Associated Charities, which secures 
the intelligent co-operation of all these organizations, for the 
prevention of pauperism in the wisest relief of the poor. 


All through this deluge, as I called it, the joint work of 
the Society for Preventing Pauperism and of the Ministry-at- 
large has gone bravely on, never flinching. ‘To speak to-day 
of the last: it has now seven regular ministers, where it 
began with one; it has four regular chapels, and as many 
Sunday-schools, besides Warren Street Chapel, our own Unity 
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Chapel, and other kindred institutions. It has never pro- 
posed, in a single word, in a single report, any lower standard 
than the standard of the beginning. Nor has it used any 
lower agencies than the agencies of the beginning. By the 
word of God and by the help of God, men, women, and chil- 
dren shall be made freemen in Christ. Not by feeding them, 
not by clothing them, not by punishing them, no, nor by 
frightening them, but by renewing them, so that they shall 
come nearer the stature of a perfect man. Nor has this min- 
istry failed in its hope of enlisting laymen and women to the 
direct ministry of Christ, by the side of those professionally 
ordained to that work. Such men and women are at work 
in connection with each of these centres, with a determina- 
tion nothing less than that which I have cited,—the building 
a city of God on eternal foundations. Never was this work 
more effective and promising than it is to-day. 

I have not, to-day, to say more than I have said on the 
secular sister of this ministry, the Society for Preventing Pau- 
perism. I shall take another method to speak of its present 
position. ; 

To-day is the anniversary of the Ministry-at-large. To- 
night, the churches which sustain it meet for its yearly organ- 
ization. I have gone thus at length into its history, be- 
cause I think that with this decade, which begins with 1881, 
we are to see the original work go forward on the original 
plan, as we have not seen it for twenty years. ‘This wave of 
Irish emigration is well-nigh ended. From Engiand, from 
Germany, come many more strangers than from Ireland. 
Boston is more and more an American city with every year. 
Our Catholic friends are less powerful and less bigoted, and 
their children are more truly naturalized. And, by the mere 
currents of emigration, of birth, and of death, it is certain 
that we have seen the end of an alien majority, either in our 
votes or in our counsels. The time has come again when, 
with courage, such as no year in the last forty could com- 
mand, we may address ourselves to that larger ministry which 
levels up the people of the town. We can continue what we 
do. We could double it to advantage. We could meet the 
religious needs of persons dissatisfied with Rome, by a 
special ministry. We can take firmer hold than we have of 
persons released from imprisonment, and, at the very mo- 
ment when they need moral help, supply it. We can take 
firmer hold on the details which lead to intemperance, and 
set forward in many ways the temperance reforms. We can 
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be more ready than we are to welcome exiles on their 
arrival, and to place them in their new home. We can 
foster all the efforts by which the working-man becomes a 
land-holder, tied to the soil, and master of his home. We 
can quicken education and give it infinite life, so that those 
who learn how to count and how to read shall take in also 
honor, purity, truth, as eternal elements of life. 

I hope we may enter on all such foundation-work for a city 
whose foundations are purity, honor, faith, and love. ‘This 
is the subsoiling which is beneath all political advancement, 
all manufacturing or mercantile prosperity, all charitable or- 
ganization. Never an autumn canvass for an election comes, 
with its free expense for partisan purposes, but one wishes 
that a tenth part of that money had been spent five years 
before in lifting up boys, in keeping girls pure, in opening 
noble avenues to life, in making manly men and womanly 
women. It is only in such work that your social advance 
has any hope, but with such work your social prospect is 
certain. You are working on the foundations, and your city 
stands. 

If such a club as I described, for study and for action in 
subsoiling, should form itself again, you would not need five 
years to see in your statistics the sure fruit of its planting. I 
could name thirty young men — say from twenty years old to 
sixty-five or seventy, but still young— who would work to- 
gether successfully in such a society: brave in theology ; 
optimists by conviction; sure of success, because children of 
God; practical, because New Englanders; and strong with 
- the strength of those who mean to lead and lift the people, 
and not to thwart them, to snub them, or to fool them. 
A club of thirty or forty such men, meeting, not like the 
Examiner Club to discuss philosophy, not like the Thursday 
Club to talk of science or manufacture, not like the Saturday 
Clubs to discuss politics, but to purify the moral tone, and to 
improve the social order of Boston has now its chance. ‘The 
chance is as large as the work. . The work is to make here 
the ideal city,— a city sweet as Arcadia, healthy, brave, and 
pure ; a city which has the eternal foundations. 

Of that city, the maker and builder is God. 
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